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PREFACE 


To 


THE SECOND EDITION. 


Axrnoven the general features of Anglo-Saxon history 
are sufficiently marked and defined, yet there are many 
disputable facts upon which more than one opinion 
may be entertained. In preparing a second edition 
of this work for the press, the Author has, therefore, 
thought it expedient to refer again to the original 
authorities on which he exclusively relied. Reassured 
of the accuracy of his statements and of the general 
correctness of his views, he has not found it necessary 
to make any alterations except on some few minute 
and unimportant points of antiquarian detail, which 
either require no notice, or are noticed in their proper 
place. 

To the several local historians who have favoured him 
with their remarks he takes this opportunity of expressing 
his thanks, Of their communications he has, in some 
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the other is watching for the relic which the ploughman 
on a battle field may by a happy chance bring to the 
surface ; while the one is admiring the garden, the other 
is analysing the flower ; the antiquarian describes the 
ruined monastery or traces the existing school to its 
founder, while the historian has to pass over with a rapid 
glance much that is interesting in detail, in order that 
the whole landscape may be the more clearly seen. The 
history of Peers and Squires is interesting to the district 
with which they are connected, but the history of Kings 
and Primates has reference to the whole country over 
which they reign, or to the whole church over which 
they preside. 


The Second Volume, nearly ready for the press, was 
to have appeared in the spring. An unforeseen public 
calamity has, however, involved the author in anxicty 
and business, and the publication must be deferred till 
the autumn. 

May, 1861. 
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ARCHBISHOPS AND CONTEMPORARY KINGS. 





[When the name of only one consecrator is given, it is to be understood that at least 
‘two other bishops joined in the rite, whose names are not given by the authorities, 
but implied in the general formula, “assistentibas aliis episcopis.” Names in italics 
‘are probable conjectures, the other statements are careful deductions from evidence. 
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ANGLO-SAXON PERIOD. 
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CHAPTER L 


INTRODUCTORY. 


‘Plan of the Work.—Church of England a National Institution. —Principles 
to be observed.—Motives not to be imputed to Dead or Living.—Ignorance. 
—Superstition —Intolerance and Persecution —British or Celtic Church. 
—British Church merged into the Anglo-Saxon.—Controversy on Easter 
and on the Tonsure,—Rise and Progress of Papal Supremacy.—Roman 
Curis.—Eucharistic Controversy.—Celibacy.—Saint- W orehip.— Relics. — 
Terminology of the Church.—Title of Pope.—Mass.—Canonisation.—The 
Pall. — Monasteries. — Credulity.—Division of the Work.—A high Ap- 
preciation of modern Superiority in Wisdom and Piety not inconsistent 
with Veneration for past Excellence.—Character of Archbishops. 


To the history of England, subsequently to the Norman cnap. 
| Conquest, a peculiar interest is imparted through the _ © 
artistic skill by which our great historian and his follow- Istredue- 
ers have clustered the facts around a central personage, 
and portrayed the principles of the age in connection 
with the character of the Sovereign.* 






* There are histories of England written on another plan, and the 
student will consult Dr. Henry, the “Pictorial History of England,” 
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was conferred also upon suffragan bishops.* It was not an 
emblem of authority—it was not a token of dependence 
upon the Roman see—it was simply a mark of favour 
and personal consideration on the part of the donors. 
Tt was regarded much in the same light as the blue rib- 
lund is by the English aristocracy at the present time : 
ay the recipient of an order in these days pledges himself 
to a general support of the government through which 
the honour is conferred, so were those who received the 
pallium, in the earlier portion of Anglo-Saxon history, 
regurded as the supporters and adherents of the Bishop 
of Rome, but not by any sacrifice of their independence, 
or by any definite pledge.+ 

When our earlier archbishops were ambitious of the 
pallium, they sought it as an honour, they did not receive 
it uy a pledge of servitude. 

V. Although we may regard with complacency the 
abolition of an institution, which in its corruption had 
Iweome detrimental to the cause of civilisation and true 
religion, we are not to ignore the benefits which, in a dif- 
forent stato of society, it may have conferred upon man- 
kind; neither may we think scorn of the piety and virtue 
of its founders and promoters, because what was piously 
downed may have resulted in failure. 

Monnatic: institutions originated in the East, and were 
hot wt flewt regaled as ecclesiastical establishments. $ 


© © Thom Inveatitures became more frequent under Gregory the 
(ient, uot only of motropelitans as John of Corinth, John of Prima 
Auatluinn, Vorgiliue of Arlox Augustine of Canterbury, ‘but also 
nlinplo bishops, aw of Dons of Mowing, John of Syracuse, John of 
Malo &0, How Portach, Do Origine, &e., Pallii, p. 134."—Gieseler, 
i, 1m, 

{ De Maren, De Convontid Saconlotii et Imperii, seu de Libertatibus 
Vovtoale Qulllowme,"” ix the gevat authority en this subject. See also 
Collier wit Lott, 
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cHaP. would have been changed but not his mode of life. He 

—1— consequently surrounded himself with persons of con- 

— genial spirit and temper; he drew up the rules which he 
thought necessary for the government of his household, 
subjecting them probably to the inspection of the bishop, 
and constituted himself the president or abbot. He does 
not appear to have considered constant residence at his 
monastery necessary : he still engaged in the affairs of the 
world, and resorted to his monastery as an occasional 
retreat. By the kings privileges and immunities were 
granted to these institutions, which eventually led to their 
corruption. 

Ladies of rank pursued a similar course; and hence 
arose a custom which strikes those as singular who be- 
come acquainted with it for the first time, although it 
was far from uncommon among the northern nations: I 
refer to the custom of double monasteries. When a lady 
had selected her residence, and surrounded herself with a 
sisterhood, and established a nunnery, she required her 
domain to be cultivated to meet their wants; and for the 
conversion, or the religious instruction of her tenants and 
labourers, she had to make provision. A church was 
accordingly erected; and to serve the church, as well as 
to instruct the people, clergy and monks were required : 
they lived together, they became Ccoenobites; and so a 
monastery was formed ;— the convents both for the men 
and for the women being under the direction and govern- 
ment of the lady of the manor, who constituted herself the 
abbess.* We have authority for saying that some of these 


* The celebrated monastery at Whitby was a double monastery, 
over which St, Hilda presided. Lingard informs us that the system of 
the double monasteries was introduced from France (Antiq. of Anglo- 
Saxon Church, i, 196); and besides Whitby, he mentions Barking, 
Coldingham, Ely, Wenlock, Repandun, and Wimborne. 
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to perfection, but guieta non movere. From this very cpap. 
circumstance their history is the more instructive, and, if ___© 
few among the archbishops have left the impress of their aaa 
mind upon the age in which they lived, we may, in their 
biography, read the character of the times which they 

fairly represent. In a missionary age we find them 
zealous, but not enthusiastic ; on the revival of learning, 
whether in Anglo-Saxon times or in the fifteenth century, 

they were men of learning, although only a few have 

been distinguished as authors. When the mind of the 

laity was devoted to the camp or the chase, and prelates 

were called to the administration of public affairs, they 
displayed the ordinary tact and diplomatic skill of profes- 

sional statesmen, and the necessary acumen of judges; at 

the reformation, instead of being leaders, they were the 
cautious followers of bolder spirits; at the epoch of the 
Revolution, they were anti-Jacobites rather than Whigs ; 

in a latitudinarian age they have been, if feeble as 
governors, bright examples of Christian moderation and 
charity. 
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were almost confined to the kingdom of Kent, yet within 
the first sixty years of the following century, the Christian 
religion was established in all the kingdoms of the Hep- 
tarchy. The missionaries were independent of Augustine 
and the establishment at Canterbury, but their success in 
almost every instance was as sudden and rapid. 

A conquered people naturally exaggerate both the 
power and the cruelty of the invaders of their land, 
and to inspire terror the invaders encourage the 
exaggeration, But after we have made every allowance 
for the pagan Saxons, we are obliged to admit that their 
barbarism was of a savage character, when they ap- 
pearl first as the allies, and then as the oppressors of 
the Britons. We may always judge of an idolatrous 
uation by the character of the religion which their ima- 
ination has created, and by which their hopes and fears 
ane excited. Woden, the tutelary deity of the Saxons, 
was the god of slaughter, and Frigga, his wife, was the 
geudess of sensuality. They looked indeed to a world 
beyoud the grave : but the joys of their Valhalla were to 
vunsist of days of bloodshed and nights of debauchery. 
They imagined that when the struggle of the daily fight 
was over, their wounds being miraculously healed, they 
wore fo intoxicate themselves by draughts of mead quaffed 
fim the skulls of their extent We can form no 
faveuralte opinion of a people. of whose religion the 
chief? clement was) cary RAEN morality a code of strife, 
ite rowants planer, while its very stars were stained by 
the load of human + We can banily feel sure 
prised that the Britoss, admitzing the duty of 
Wesinnary overtion, tes ss hopeless the conversion 
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ficient sasscity to perceive that some conces- 
emar. He pes eae gaade. in order to make cordial the union 
—= ae iit: noe ancent British and the new Saxon Church, 
: 201. dar he wanted the tact to make his proposed concessions 


ne wtluence of Ethelbert, as Bretwalda, was great. 
Wrew the Britons would respect him as the most powerful 
wvereim in the island, and their knowledge of his con- 
version rendered them the more willing to assent to his 
wishes, When he proposed to them that they should meet 
his bishop in conference. 

Roth parties were aware that the object of the projected 
conference was to decide, whether the two branches of the 
Holy Catholic Church now existing in the land, should 
unite under one head, that head being the Archbishop at 
Canterbury. 

Augustine, in unconscious pride and imaginary humility, 
thought that he was stooping to an act of condescension 
in asking as a concession, that the British bishops should 
submit to what he supposed he had a right to demand. 

Very different were the feelings of the British bishops 
themselves. They had no notion of being treated with 
condescension by one who was only their equal. The 
British Church was no doubt under circumstances of deep 
depression, as we shall presently state more fully; but the 
British Church was a section of that great Celtic Church 
which, both in Ireland and in the northern parts of Britain, 
was celebrated not only for the cultivation of biblical 
literature, but also for its missionary schools. 

While Gregory was deploring the want of missionary 
yon in France and Italy, and was with difficulty organising 
# mission to the Saxons, a missionary station (4.., 565) 
had beon already formed in Iona, whenee Columba and 
hin dinwiples were diffusing the blessings of Christianity 
over the dark corners of the Highlands and the Westem 
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straightway anathematising all idolatry, and renouncing oe 

his marriage, he accepted the faith of Christ, he ——— 
was baptized, and in all things from that time, by word “wnat 
and by deed, he laboured to promote the well-being of 
the 


I treat this as I treated Bede's account of Augustine's 
mirtele. Bede recorded very properly the tradition of 
the chureh of Canterbury as he received it, but many 
years had elapsed before what had been gaining strength 
by oral tradition was consigned to writing, As the 


have lIacerated himself, or caused some monk to lacerate 
him in private. But nothing is more natural than that 
should require the straw to be strewn in the church, 
that near the grave of his friend, he should 
ire to the last sad night of his sojourn in Eng- 
land ; nothing more likely than that, with 2 reproaching 
conscience, he should imagine himself to receive the 
he deserved; and few things more probable 

than that, through the energy of his eloquence, when re- 
peating the fearful dream to Eadbald, he should convert 

| having violated the precepts, and forsaken the example, 


‘The conversion of Eadbald was a national event, and 
many stories would be afloat, which a credulous age 
‘would easily devise; if Laurentius and the Italian mis- 
sionaries were not sufficiently careful to prevent the cir- 

| culation of the wondrous tale, we must not be too severe 
‘upon the subject. 


* Bede, ii, 6. 
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CHAP. II. 
DEUSDEDIT AND WIGHARD.* 


‘Want of Success in Italian Mission. — Missionary Lebours of the Cel- 
tie Church. — Conciliatory Measures. — Tendency to Centralisation- 
Frithona or Deuadedit.— Conference at Whitby. —Colman.— Wilf 
Death of Deusdedit. Election of Wighard. — Wighard’s Death. Vita- 
lian,—Hadrian.—The Emperor Constans in Rome. Theodorus a) 
pointed to Canterbury. 








cuap, THE well organised plan of Gregory the Great had been 
IL to establish two archbishoprics, one at London and 
another at York, with twenty-four suffragans—twelve to 

each metropolitan. But it is one thing to devise a great 
measure, and another thing to carry it out. What the 
great mind of Gregory conceived, the inferior agents 
whom he set in motion had been unable to accomplish. 
When the last of his missionaries died, there was no 
Archbishop of London, there was no Archbishop of 
York ; and for a year and a half afterwards there was no 
Archbishop of Canterbury. There were bishops both at 
London and at Lindisfarne, but they represented the 
Celtic mission, and made no pretensions to metropolitan 
authority, or to rights over other sees. The only bishop- 

tic which existed to bear witness to the labours of the 
Italian missionaries, when Honorius breathed his last, was 


* Authorities :—Bede; Anglo-Saxon Chronicle; Eddii Vit. S. Wil- 
fridi, in Gale's XV. Scriptores; Florence of Worcester ; Elmham. 
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selves in opposite parties. This_became 
ed when the kings of Northumbria and Mercia 
Kent, devoted to Kentish 
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he their queens from 
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Tat om ihe wae: hm scil we mey ware i1 in the existence of 
the severu Bretwalaes. Sumpasing the title of Bretwalda 
* merett us denwe the Emg whe br force of arms or by 
nema summers. hed msde bimself the mos distinguished 
Shee of the Aneic Saxon race. the very fact of his being 
arvetieé wick a iile combine? with the readiness with 
wiock sutmission was vielded to his dominion, is sufficient 
Wo Show, Thig there was an expectation and desire on the 
yucr at the cceat hodr of the people, to see the whole 
meen Sreacts under ane sway.* 

These odeervations are necessary both to account for 
te womderti! saves of Archhishop Theodorus, and for the 
delay of pearly two years berween the death of Honorius 
ami de comecraton of Deusdedit. during which time the 
see of Canterbury was in abeyance. There was a good 
understanding between the kings of Northumbria, Wessex, 
ami Kent They all desired to compromise differences ; 
ther all saw the necessity of having a metropolitan to 
effect this object : and ther all admitted that it would be 
the best policy to permit the metropolitan power to re- 
main where. in theory, it already existed. 

The ditfeulty was to tind a man. judicious and wise, to 
effect what it required both firmness and tact to accom- 
pish. Nearly two years elapsed. and the choice fell upon 
Frithoxa : and a better choice could not have been made. 
Frithona was cumecrated by Ithamar, bishop of Rochester, 


















KeraQte, in refuting the prevalent notions with respect to the 
ve of the Reetwalia, comsders him to have been a dux 
railed Ww power by a vrarierr of circumstances I think that the 
inclination to convert the dux into a rex, and to regard him as the 
ROME of England, began wo chow itelf early, thoagh counteracted 
Reine by cpgesite interest, I have used the familiar term 
hare ane reat of the correct one, Brytenrealda, on the principle I 
we. patie ma hel employing names and terms even when incorrect, 
rey Y custom. “See Kembe's Saxons in England, vul. ii. 


























































































































































































































Kingdoms, Sees. Prelates. CHAP. 
Mercia +. . Lichfield 2... . . Aldwin. : 
Hereford . | | | | Walstod. =~ 
Worcester... . Wilfrid. -‘Tatwine, 
Lindsey (Sidnacester) Cunebert. 734. 
South Saxons . ee Eten 
Northumbria. 2 |. York. . | | + Wilfrid IL 
Lindisfarne Ethelwald. 
Hexham . 7 Acca 
Whitherne + + Pecthelm. 


Tatwine passed the remainder of his life in the quiet 
Toutine of episcopal duty. Nothing occurred to make 
memorable his brief occupancy of the archiepiscopal 
throne. He died in 734, after governing the church for 
three years.* 








NOTHELMt 


Nothelm was born in London, and is. supposed, wothem 
though without authority, to have been educated at 755- 


* Godwin, “De Presulibus,” asserts that Tatwine went to Rome 
to resist the conversion of York into a metropolitan see, and that he 
there received: the pallium. He gives no authority for the statement. 
Bat the document upon which the statement rests must be a letter of 
Pope Gregory in Malmesbury “ De Pont.,” in which the going to Rome 
and the giving of the pallium are specified. Although the letter is sup- 
posed by Jaffe to be genuine, and is printed in Wilkins, it is not beyond 
suspicion of forgery. The question relating to the assumption of metro~ 
politan dignity on the part of the Bishop of York was not mooted till 
after Tatwine’s death. He was archbishop only three years; and if 
half his time had been spent abroad—six months in going, six months 
in returning, and some few months in tranmcting business at Rome— 
the circumstance was not likely to have escaped notice. 

Bede ; Chron. W.; Thorn; Matthew of Westminster; 
Roger Hoveden ; Florence of Worcester ; Brompton. 

Notelinus, Brompt.; Nottelmus, H. Hunting.; Northelmus, Tax. 

Wint. “Eximie sanctitati optime convenit nomen saum. Dicitar 
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2 acm Tae See comary toll were paid Al- 
=DUNn Ge econ suid not foresee that these men 
‘== Get sem D ierwheim the whole island, yet 
= can M5 MK ease hem as harbingers of evil days 
7: a 

= se mez af TH) ne archbishop was carried in a 
ier > ae mt ee of at monastery from which, 
- SF ee mere ot i sue of his power, a bold, 
re emt sees See wm. “a= armed retainers, in 
acuce € mf lam p mies cat oarcy of which he was 
2F =e em mip mem Ge iead body of his pre- 
sevesc | Ciwarnet gai Oscumiet » the last, Jaenbert 
cerereni Sask mers we Furani at St Augustine's 
wu 2c Aare Fw os saeper if he died with- 
a oe a fe ee he sherefore sought 
asc = => ee aeiewet @ him by the recol- 
Ta © Came ami Gemer iavs §=He commanded 
a siz DN Wemered: UE epiecupal robes were 
seers cir yy ne weimb wer w be wed again 
. = =e as NUL We smumivraet dv the psalms 
= =e eves of accpcrre read to him, 
Srmpacuse wict 4im im his fallen 
Jerereasti um itr =e levalty he dis- 
wee) Cu Se LL of Anges following 
x. ack Res te ae 2f S An Seren archbishops 
wee cuca & Avaem’s Thor ended an w- 
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consistent with 
a Mercian upon tre <=: 
less, as we shell ex: 
character, a pet: 
was eventually apy 


His first publ 
presentatives to a: 
Charlemagne had ¢ 
one of the most imp2z7a- 

It is observable, and cx 
the Gallican Church az. C 
from intercourse with and 
Christendom. Sune a 
kept up with Rome by 


* Authorities : — Florence of Wires: 
Saxon Chronicle: Chronicle ¢f Ma! 

Aliases: — Adelardus, Dicet, B 
and Ethelredus, Chron. Maiir.: E 
Simeon Dunelm.; Edelred, Hunt 
Regis, A. 801. 

{ “Hndensis.” Sim. Dun. Perhaps ablt of Louth. 
Malmesbury makes him abbot of Malmesbury and Bishop of Winchester. 
but the chronological difficulties of such a supyesition are insuperable. 
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ted ie povane 
coumetue fas thin Chaviemarne semi 2 copy of his work 
w Offa: and for the zen evi! peadiele wiih which the 
Church of Encland emerei int Charlemagne’s views, and 
actualy sent is leruses ip the council convened at Frank- 
fort Th was Chariemaene’s ambition to make the council 
he assembled in the Wesi as impartant and as imposing in 
its appearance. as that which had been assembled at Nice 
by the Empress of the Eas. On this ground. he ndiculed 
the notion of a female convening an ecclesiastical council 
and dictating in spiritual affairs and he was employed for 
a considerable time in securing a large artendance of 
bishops, from all places subjected to bis rule or influence. 

He could not effect his purpose till the year 794. The 
council assembled in June, and was attended by a great 
nuruber of bishops from every part of the Western Empire ; 
from Italy, Germany, Gaul. Aquitaine. and England *, 
yur countryman, Alcuin, at the king’s own suggestion, 
being admitted to a place in the council. on account of 
the service he might be able to render by his learning. 
Charlemagne himself presided. 

To give the more solemn importance to the council, and 
ty muke it a counterpart of the synods which the Eastern 
emperors had been accustomed to convoke, the assembled 


Constantinople ; in which book, oh shame! there were found many 
things repugnant and contrary to the true faith, and especially that it 
Jud teen ununimounly agreed to by three hundred, or even more, of 
the various bishops of the East, that images ought to be worshipped, 
thing that the Church of God utterly abhors, Against this Albinus 
wrote an cpistle, wonderfully confirmed by the authority of the Holy 
Keripture, and presented it with the same book in the name of our 
Lishops and princes to the King of the Franks.” Simeon, ad ann, 792. 
It certainly is not necessary to suppose that the Epistle of Aleuin and 
the Quatuor Libri were identical. There are many epistles of Alcuin 
still in MS,, and this would be of a character very likely to be lost. 
* Mabill. Annall. Bened. ii. 311. 
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the part of the Mahometans; the Saracenic power was CHAP. 
advancing upon Christendom with fearful strides; Crete —\— 
was invaded ; Sicily depopulated; whole provinces in £3et¥, 
Greece subdued ; the suburbs of Constantinople had been 
burned ; the soldiers of Mahomet had approached the 
walls of Rome. Through the arrogance of Pope Nicholas 
L, and the weakness of a dissolute emperor in the East, 
the Oriental churches were separating, almost separated, 
from Western Christianity. The Greek Church had de- 
nounced the Church of Rome as heretical, and the 
anathema was retorted by the Pope, who, in his cor- 
respondence with the imperial court, had now for the 
first time discontinued the language of a subject, and 
assumed the character of a sovereign, a character to 
which he laid claim by the donation of one whom both 
Rome and Greece regarded as a barbarian. He addressed 
the Emperor as au equal. 

The world was out of joint, when, in 870, in the words 870. 
of Asser, Archbishop Ceolnoth “went the way of all 
flesh, and was buried in his own city.” 
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sures were taken by the aggressive party, —that of the cHap. 
Dunstanites, — before his death, which took place in the es 
year 942. He was buried in St. John’s Chapel, in Can- “g4"™ 
terbury cathedral. His remains were afterwards removed 

to the south upper wing, before the altar, where his corpse 


remained till Conrad’s choir was burnt,* 


* Dart. 
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The subsequent history of the period is not ve 


—-— dea. Eiiwy called upon Dunstan to render ana 


count of certain treasures committed to his trust | 
the late king. and Dunstan found it expedient to qi 
the country. resuming on their triumph, the par 
by whom Edwy was now advised were not conte 
with being restored to their preferments and their wivi 
bur determined to make reprisals upon their enemie 
and the newly founded Benedictine establishments we 
pat under sequestration, They are said also to ha 
seized the property of Elgifu. the king’s grandmoth 
who was a patroness of the Benedictines. This rais 
an outery, and the popular feeling was against then 
the laity were generally in favour of clerical celibac 
A period of anarchy ensued. Northumbria and Merc 
withdrew their allegiance. and proclaimed the Ath 
ling Edgar their king. Wessex remained loyal, b: 
it was only by Edwy's succumbing to the Benedicti: 

ry. Dunstan retumed in triumph. Odo pronounce 
a sentence of divoree between the king and Elgiv 
This, it would seem. the young husband at first resiste: 
Then was the natural severity of Odo's character increase 
by that party spirit — that fanaticism — which rendere 
him utterly remorseless. He sent his military servants t 


“because they were too nearly related.” The Benedictine part 
represented by Anglo-Norman chroniclers, speak of the wrongs dor 
by Edwy to their monasteries; but it is more than doubtful wheth 
more than two monasteries of Benedictine monks existed in Englan 
at this time, one at Glastonbury, another at Abingdon. (See Whai 
ton's Anglia Sacra, ii. 105.) The party feeling with which th 
vilest calumnies were heaped upon Edwy and his wife only show 
‘as we shall have in too many instances to deplore, that malignity is th 
last of the passions which religion overcomes, There is no contem 
porary history, except the Chronicle. Florence of Worcester, who 
the first who treats on this subject, was a Benedictine monk of Wo! 
cester in the twelfth century. 











7042 laure approved of this transaction, 
Hinusicism. thay is religious enthusiasm 
SUOOuAE: Syirit.is in all ages merdi- 
requires that we should vindi- 
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ha Ie wae Seem Cod wreke. yet he was a man whose 
eikwaiivm 2 De aeapbeepal ee was an advantage to 
Sane Se Chak After his translation 
SORT BS a Wartior, bur he was of essential 
y sax as 3 Eplomatkt. In 936, when the 
sbrome Locis EVutremer, who had 
seaxt of Athebtan. the king sent 
Se care of Uk. who is described 









him w Fae 


a aman of Ssowei and eloquence. It was, 
throack bs ence with his country- 
men. thai Kins was etahled to effect a treaty 


with An'af ant the Panes He abo attended Edred in 
the character of a negvunior, when that monarch invaded 
Northumbria, On the ructicn of Ripon, Odo pro- 
cured, as he supposed the bones of Wilfrid, to do honour 
to his cathedral of Canterbury: although the devotees 
of Wilfrid in the north persevered in the declaration 
that the carvase which (do translated to Canterbury was 





affair is the want of fteling displayed by the Anglo-Norman writers 
when narrating the history. 

© Flor. Wig. 958, 959. We may, indeed, conclude that some time 
before his death he was in his dotage, such being the inference to be 
deduced from the language of his successor. 

+ Richer, ii 4. 
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sted to the throne of the | 
‘3 sai Northumbria. The proclar 
real of Dunstan, who retun 
sable to Dunstan, that when b 
his measures were pacific 
course, not interfering with I 























the nomination to the 
He was true to his 

¢ appointed a violent an 
E:Sin was a man of royal 


‘CurY. to treat the mem 
=p. calling him an old « 
whe pallium, and peris 


~AR WSs nominated to | 
ssa of Brithelm. bishop of 
re inca the opposite to 1 


fto be put aside { 
: Feiove translation of Brithe 
. Es ‘y was dead. and Edsar forced Bi 


in the wonds 
mate and patriarch of the mother hich of Boe 


© Ang. Sac. ii 109, + Horeden: ed. Savile, 
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them affectionately to remember him when he was ; 
— for he had a fecling that this would be the last time 


‘ they would hear him. He was nevertheless well ex 


to attend the banquet in the public hall, and revi 
the church on his way home, he calmly pointed ou 
place in which he wished to be interred. Return 
his palace, he retired to his chamber, and there hi 
chiefly engaged in acts of devotion, and in conver: 
with his friends. On the Saturday he received 
Holy Communion, and uttered the following prayei 
“(ilory to Thee, Almighty Father, who hast provide 
them that love Thee, the Bread of Life, that we 
be ever mindful of Thy wonderful mercy in sendir 
us Thine only begotten Son, born of the Virgin 3 
Glory to Thee, O Heavenly Father, for when we 
not, Thou didst give unto us existence, and when we 
sinners Thou didst grant unto us a Saviour. Glo 
Thee, through the same, Thy Son our Lord and 

who with Thee and the Holy Ghost, doth govern all th 
world without end,” * 

These were the last words of Dunstan. On the Sw 
after Ascension Day, 988, he was buried near the « 
“ Osbern says that his monument might be seen from 
choir and the altar ; but Gervase says, he was burie 
the undercroft, deep in the ground, with a pyramid | 
him, and at his head the matin altar. But Com 
choir being burnt, and rebuilt, they, at night, be 
entering the choir, removed his body, and clothing 
anew (for the vestments were decayed), and putting 
him a linen girdle, they placed him ina wooden ce 
inclosed in a leaden one, and banded with iron, and 
closed them in a stone tomb, secured with molten 1 
on the south side of the high altar; where he rested 


* Ang. Sac. ii. 116-119. 
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Sanctus Dunstanus, Archiepiscopus.” Then within the an 
cist were found pieces of linen, very white, redolent, as it wa 
with the odour of balsam; these being unrolled, we discoven 
the skull of the said saint, entire, and the different bones of t 
body, with many other similar relics. By other probable te 
timonies, also, it is plainly apparent that the aforesaid venent 
body of S. Dunstan ought not to be resting in any other pla 
than in our church aforesaid. Wherefore we very much wond 
that you are possessed with such blindness, rashness, or boldne 
as not to be afraid to assert, that you have the aforesaid bo 
buried with you; whence arises the greatest scandal to t 
Church of God, and the people of this realm are led into: 
small error, superstition, and confusion. Nor, indeed, can 
possibly be, without some mistake, that the body of one sai 
should be believed to be in different places; or that one body i 
stead of the other ought to be considered (the true) and adore 
Wherefore it is greatly to be feared, lest God himself may | 
grievously offended at this, and you yourselves greatly deceive 
That so great a disgrace and abuse, then, may not gradual 
proceed to still worse evil (if it be longer permitted), and th 
the truth of the matter may become more evident, we earnest 
exhort your Fraternity, as well as beg and require you, to con 
to us, at the next feast of the translation of the holy Thomastl 
Martyr, bringing with you any writings or records favouring yo1 
pretended title, in this respect, which you may happen to har 
Nor will it be unadvised in your fraternity, since the afon 
said matter has been one of no small weight and importance, | 
come to us (if convenient) in your own person; but if not, | 
take care diligently to send to us, at the time before-mentiona 
some persons both prudent ‘themselves and fully instructed i 
your sentiments on this matter. Nor will you act imprudently 
you no more suffer the remains of the aforesaid S. Dunsta 
which you pretend to have in your monastery, to be disclosed, 
venerated by the people in any way, for unless this should t 
the case, a greater tumult, scandal, and error will thence ensut 
“At Lambeth, 4 June, 
« In the year of our Pontificate the 5th.” 


The answer is also preserved : — 
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ETHELGAR® 


Fthelgar was educated at Glastonbury}, where, u 
the fostering care of Dunstan, the monastery had alt 
become the great public school of England for the 
cation of the higher classes of society. That hed 
guished himself by the strictness of his moral con 
and by his intellectual acquirements, is proved by 
being appointed a brother in the monastery of Abing 
by the conscientious but severe Ethelwold, when 
prelate was searching for proper persons to be assoc 
with him in establishing the Benedictine system. 
ancient monastery which had existed at Abingdon 
time immemorial, had been destroyed by the Danes,+ 
had been restored and re-endowed by Ethelwold, as 
by King Edred and his mother Elgiva. The founde 
a right to impose upon the inmates of his new instit 
any rules and regulations which might commend t 
selves to his judgment. Ethelwold established the | 
dictine rule, and availed himself of the assistance 
young man like Ethelgar, who had been habituated 
discipline from his earliest years, and under the suy 
tendence of Dunstan himself. We may in some me 
judge of the character of a favourite pupil from tl 
his master; and we read with pleasure that, hov 
zealous Ethelwold might be for the splendour of rel 
he was still more anxious to relieve the poor. I 


* Authoritics: — Florence of Worcester; William of Malme: 
Roger of Hoveden; Godwin. 

Alinscs:—A5thelgarus, Wigorn., Westmon.; Etelgarus, Chron.} 
Adelgardus, Huntingd., Chron. Petrob.; Stilgarus, Brompt. 

+ W. Malmesbury de Antiq. Glaston, ed. Migne, p. 1721. 

} V. 8. Ethelwoldi, Chron. Abingdon, ii. 261. 
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Siric was a leamed man. and a patron of learn 
collected a valuable library, which he left by will t 
cathedral® When the homilies of Elfric the Gramn 
were collected, he gave to them the full weight: 
sanction, and desired them to be read im all the cht 
of the land. They became to the Church of Engla 
the Anglo-Saxon times, very much what the ho 
published at the Reformation have continued to be 
present time. No one was pledged to adopt all the 
ments and opinions advanced or expressed, but all 4 
that they contained a godly and wholesome doctrin 
cessary for the times. 

We cannot here pass over the question, who was: 
the author of the homilies thus highly esteemed i 
Church of England? } It is stated, I think correct 
Mr. Thorpe the learned translator of the homilies, th 
real question lies between Elfric, archbishop of Cante 
and Elfric, archbishop of York. And if this point b 
ceded, the question is settled at once by internal evi 
Elfric, archbishop of York, was an arrogant worldl 
who gave full play to all those malignant passions 
the circumstances of the times were calculated to 
in an ill-regulated mind. At his instigation. accord 
William of Malmesbury, Hardicanute caused the 
Martinwaeth; 74, Duin; 75, Atherats; 76, Brawei; 77, Ter: 
78, Gime ; 79, Sumeran.” 

* Gervas, 1648. 

t+ From the days of Henry Wharton to the present hour, th 
tion de duobus Elfricis has been raised, and perhaps will nm 
decided. This being the case, there must be arguments, aolid 
cious, producible on both sides and all sides, and each controv 
will predicate folly of every one who differs from him in opir 
adhere to the opinion given in the text, and in support of it Ir 
reader, if he thinks it worth his while to investigate the subject 
arguments advanced in favour of Elfric of Canterbury by Edwar 


‘Mores and his Danish publisher in a work referred to in a cub 
Rote. 
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washed from all sins within, though it without change not i 
aspect. In like manner the bely font-water, which is call 
the well-spring of lite, is in appearance like other waters, a1 
is subject to corruption: but the might of the Holy Ghost a 
prvchies the corruptible water through the blessing of t 

i ul from all si 
in this o 
orruptil 


















creature, 
Huid, and according to a ghostly 
Vike manner, if we behold the b 
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cHaP. Living in a convent they were’ obliged to live by n 
“Byte: but their rule was very different from that of St. Ber 
1006. ‘They did not consider it to be inconsistent with 


devotional duties and their literary pursuits to enjc 
pleasures of society. They appeared therefore t 
young enthusiast as lukewarm, and he was espe 
offended “by their little junketings.” The mon 
seems to have been a pleasant residence. It wa 
resort, we are told, of many foreign clergymen wh 
liking the strictness of the Benedictine rule, whict 
been forced upon many of the foreign monasteries, 
to enjoy an easier life in England. To such a soci 
man of Elphege’s active temperament and ascetic pr 
sities was not a welcome companion; nor did he he 
to reprove them by word and by example. So | 
earnestness and zeal produced of course an effect 
he improved the sudden death of a monk with great 
cess. But still it was a relief to him when he was rem 
to Bath, where a monastery had been founded by 
Osric in 676. This monastery had been destroyed b 
Danes and rebuilt by King Offa about the year 775. 
placed here secular canons, who were removed it 
reign of Edgar, and their places occupied by Benedicti 
In this monastery Elphege erected for himself a cell 
became an anchorite.t Here his extreme ascet 
secured him the admiration of the monks, and 
clected him their abbot. 

On the death of Ethelwold, bishop of Winch 
there was a violent controversy between the secula: 
married clergy on the one side, and the monks o1 
other, as to the election of his successor. The king 
the matter into his own hands, and left to Du 
the appointment of the bishop. Whether Dunstan 








© Tanner, t Ang. Suc. ii, 123; Malmsb. Gest. Pon 
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although it seems likely that he still required a coad- cxap. 
jutor, either Robert of London or Bishop Godwin of 
St. Martin’s. Resenting, probably, the conduct of the 
chapter, although they only did what was unavoidable, 
in supporting his locum-tenens, Eadsige, on making his 
will, left his property to the rival establishment of St. 
Augustine's, where Thorn saw a psalter and a glossary his 
gift, He died in 1050. 


Endsige. 
1050. 
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cnap. sels of Stigand, a reconciliation now took pla 

VU gand was himself regarded as a leader of Goc 

Stgand in the state. 

1044. Stigand, as the chaplain of Emma, had see: 
of the court of Hardicanute, who treated h 
with the profusion of youth. “Four times 
the tables of his great hall laid with royal sw 
for his whole court,” and it is remarked th 
ments were distributed among persons not in 
feast, after the invited guests had been satisfie 
being used for the succeeding repast. Hen 
ingdon, who narrates the liberality of Hardi 
who wrote about a hundred years afterwards 
ficantly, “In our time it is the custom, wheth: 
simony, or as they themselves say, from fastid 
princes to provide only one meal a day for the 

In Edward’s time, the court, under. the 
Robert, the monk of Jumiéges, now bishop 
with whom the reader is already acquainted, 
character of a monastery; and the followin 
carefully preserved and frequently repeated, 
character of the king, It is doubtless emb 
exaggerated, but it is founded on fact, and is 
Matthew of Westminster.t “Once upon a 
the king, being at Westminster on Easter-da, 
holding a court in kingly fashion, and was sitti 
he suddenly raised his voice and laughed very 
so turned the eyes of all the guests upon h 
when they all marvelled at his having laughec 
out any reason, as they fancied, when, after 
king had turned into the withdrawing roor 
said to the king, «O lord king, we saw an unus 
stance to-day, at which we all marvelled, | 
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Hunt. p. 758, t Matthew of Westminster, ad 
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rendered him unsuspicious of the intrigues of 
the bishop of London, which were carried on 1 
effectually when, in 1047, Stigand was trans 
Winchester. 

Edward the Confessor could not deny the c 
his chaplain, supported as he was by the ini 
Godwin, and unopposed by Robert. The bi 
London did not oppose the nomination of Stigan 
see of Winchester, because the appointment w: 
move him from the royal presence, (as the kin 
resided in London,) and enable the foreigners to 
the more successfully against Godwin and the pat 

The success of these intrigues, and the sut 
defeat of the foreigners, have been narrated in i 
of Robert; where we have shown that Stigan 
with the firmness of a patriot and the moderati: 
Christian, the pacification which ensued being attr 
in great part to the wisdom of his counsels. 

After the deposition of Archbishop Robert 
Witenagemot, Stigand was called upon to admini 
see of Canterbury, in conjunction with that of Win 
The year after we conclude that his translati 
effected, as we find him appending his signature ( 
bishop) toa public document.* He had soon after tc 
with the public, over the sudden death of Godw 
to regret the good-natured carelessness of Haro 
permitted the king to surround himself once mc 
his Norman friends. Harold had, however, obi 
power over the king’s mind, which the Norma 
never able again to shake. He was the victoriou 
of his forces, and when at home the king trea: 
with an affection which might be called paternal. 

The archbishop was now chiefly occupied by } 
copal duties, but he was summoned to Westmi 

* Cod. Dipl. 799. 
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the close of the year 1065 to assist at the consecration of Har, 
Westminster abbey. ——_ 
I shall present the reader with a poctical description “io* 
of the consecration of Westminster abbey, from “La Es- : 
toire de Seint Aedward le Roi :” 





“ Now he laid the foundations of the church 
‘With large equare blocks of grey stone; 
Its foundations are deep, 
‘The front towards the east he makes round, 
‘The stones are very strong and hard. 
In the centre rises a tower, 
‘And two at the western front ; 
‘And fine and large bells he hangs there. 
The pillars and entablature 
Are rich without and within. 
At the bases and capitals 
The work rises grand and royal : 
Sculptured are the stones, 
And storied are the windows; 
All are made with the skill 
Of a good and loyal workmanship. 
And when he finished the work, 
With lead the church completely he covers. 
He makes there a cloister;  chapter-house in front, 
Towards the east, vaulted and round, 
‘Where his ordained ministers 
May hold their secret chapter ; 
Refectory and dormitory, 
And the offices in the tower. 
Splendid manors, lands, and woods 
Ile gives, confirms (the gift) at once ; 
And, according to his grant, he intends 
For his monastery royal freedom. 
Monks he causes there to assemble, 
‘Who have a good heart there to serve God, 





© This poem, in Norman French, wax published for the first time by 
the Record Commission in 1858, under the able editorship of Mr. Luard, 
to whom the reader ia alao indebted for the translation. 
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And puts the order in good condition, 
Under a holy and ordained prelate ; 

‘And receives the number of the convent, 
‘According to the order of Saint Benedict.” * 


The following is the author’s description of the cone 
cration of the church : 


“On Christmas night seizes him 
A fever, which much inflames him. 
‘The king lies down,— cannot eat,— 
For long time seeks to repose himself’; 
Feebleness in the morning troubles him ; 
Nevertheless the king getr up 
For the great feast: during the day 
He dissembles and hides his pain : 
The feebleness quite prostrates him ; 
‘Nevertheless, on this day, crown 
‘And regalia he carries with difficulty ; 
‘And for the three days of the week, 
At table, though it troubles him, 
In the palace at dinner he sita. 
On the fourth day, which was that of the Innocents, 
‘The prelates come, the chiefs come 
To furnish whatever appertains 
To so great a dedication. 
‘The king forces himself to come there 
Since for it he had a great longing ; 
But so weak and ill is he, 
So much doubt has his head, and feebleness has his heart, 
He cannot be, according to his wish, 
Present, which much afflicts him ; 
But much he commands and admonishes 
‘That the feast should be full.” 


The king soon after became delirious, and in th 
wanderings of his mind was continually uttering strange 
things, which were repeated as wonderful visions, the 
purport of which depended upon the wishes of the r 


* P. 244. 


$ William of Malmesbury, lib. iv. 


t P. 281. 
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cHAP. seculars, but his desire and determination was, 
=~ Vent the nomination of a Norman, especially to suc 
Sigs” as Winchester, that city being the capital of Wess 
In regard to his use of Archbishop Robert’s ; 
we are to remember that although the court of Ro 
begun to regard the pallium as necessary to qui 
archbishop for his office, this was not the doctrine 
Church of England. The archbishops had exercisx 
authority here, some without receiving a pallium 
long before it arrived. It was regarded simply a 
coration: a grand robe, such as the state robe 
Lord High Chancellor of the present day. On 
occasions the Lord High Chancellor ought to w 
grand robe, although his being arrayed in an o} 
gown would not invalidate his judicial acts or jud; 
and he might obtain the loan of his predecessor 
until his own should be made. Even as regar 
second count, on which, in the absence of more ; 
charges, he was condemned, namely, that he won 
off clothes, we may suspect he only followed the exa 
his predecessors. Thcir palliums were kept, and wi 
property of their successors, as we have already seer 
life of Siric. And it is probable that the old palliu 
always used till the new one arrived. That Stiga 
receive a pallium® is, I think, clear from the charge b 
against him that his pallium was sent by a Pope 
wards pronounced to be an anti-pope. But to this 
the answer is given concisely by Hume, who, 1 
not often the defender of an archbishop, remarl 
the crimes of Stigand were mere pretences: as Be 
from whom the pall was obtained, was the only Poy 





 Inctt thinks that he never did receive a pall, and argues t 
well, at i. 886. 
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cua. ‘Thus perished the. last Anglo-Saxon Archbisl 
Vill. Canterbury. William conquered the territory ; 
rior brand subdued the Church; but neither kingen 
" priestcraft, though for a time triumphant, could 
annihilate the indomitable spirit of independence 
inherited from our Saxon ancestors, is the glory a 
characteristic of the English race, 


END OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 
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